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f BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


FEBRUARY 14, 1950 VOL. 15, No. 42 
ee 


How Can We Secure Peace in a 
Hydrogen-Bomb World? 


‘Announcer: 

Of course, you’ve heard the press referred to as the fourth 
estate, but do you know how the name originated? So far as we 
‘know, the first reference to the press as the fourth estate was 
sade by Thomas Carlyle about the reporters’ gallery in the 
English Parliament. The three estates were the legislative, execu- 
ive, and judicial departments of the government. “But,” said 
Carlyle, “in the reporters’ gallery yonder sits a fourth estate more 
important far than all.” 

Radio has been referred to, for much the same reason, as the 
fifth estate,” for its power and influence have already been used 
to elect and defeat candidates for public office, to stage revolutions, 
land to help hold the people of a police state in subjugation. 
Wisely used, this fifth estate may inform and keep a nation free. 
Your Town Meeting is dedicated to this high purpose. You can 
aelp achieve this purpose by reminding your friends and neigh- 
oors to listen to Town Meeting each week. 

Now to preside over our discussion, here’s your moderator, 
the President of Town Hall, founder of America’s Town Meeting, 

r. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. On that fateful day in August, 1945, 
when the atomic bomb destroyed the city of Hiroshima in Japan, 
ve were at war. A feeling of elation spread over the country then. 
e felt sure that this would mean the end of World War II, and 
> did. 


But when President Truman announced last week that we: 
would attempt to build a hydrogen bomb one thousand times 
more destructive than the one used at Hiroshima, a feeling of 
fear and a sort of numbness gripped the hearts of men as they, 
pondered the meaning of this step. 

In desperate awareness of its meaning, Senator Brien McMahon, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, rushed to the 
floor of the Senate with a challenging plan to curb the armamen 
race by devoting fifty billion dollars, at the rate of ten billio 
dollars a year, by reducing two-thirds of our expenditures on 
armaments on condition that Russia do the same, and with th 
understanding that these funds would be administered by th 
United Nations for relief and rehabilitation around the world and 
including the people of the Soviet Union. 

Obviously, Senator McMahon believes that this plan will pro 
mote peace. It’s the first plan to receive nationwide recognitiori 
since the announcement that we would make a hydrogen bomb 
So we invited the Senator from Connecticut to discuss it here 
tonight in company with Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, Dean of America 
radio commentators and a distinguished foreign correspondent. 
who has some questions to raise about the Senator’s plan. 

We hear first from Senator Brien McMahon, Democrat of 
Connecticut, member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
and chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Senator’ 
McMahon. (Applause) 


Senator McMahon: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. Ladies and gentlemen, I’m very happy 
to be here before this fine audience tonight and particularly to 
be in the company of a most distinguished American, Mr. Hans 
Kaltenborn, to discuss this very grave question with him, 

To understand what the hydrogen bomb means as a weapon, 
we should consult the scientists. They are the best qualified 
witnesses on this subject. 

Dr. Urey, a Nobel prize winner, says that the hydrogen bom 
will be one thousand or more times as powerful as the atomic 
bomb. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, one of the foremost scientists of our time, 
declares that the ropes will exceed the A-bomb in destructive 
power as tremendously as the A-bomb exceeds old-fashioned 
T.N.T. explosives. 

Dr. Albert Einstein, the most famous scientist in the world, 
declares that the hydroeen bomb brings destruction of all life on 
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earth “within the range of technical possibilities.” Dr. Einstein 
adds, “There beckons more and more clearly general annihilation.” 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is what the scientists say about 
lnydrogen warfare. Their words drive home and underscore in 
ired what some of us have known and said all along. 
A world which contains ever-growing stocks of atomic weapons, 
la world which tolerates a mad atomic armaments race is not the 
ind of world in which human freedom can flourish or even hold 
its own. We Americans want peace with all our hearts. We seek 
just peace whose terms and conditions will appeal to the 
onsciences of all mankind, including the large fraction of mankind 
alled off behind Russia’s iron curtain. 
| We have tried and tried and tried again to get a just agreement 
or international control of the atom. Why have all our earnest 
efforts to achieve atomic peace been stymied? 
| The Kremlin and the Communist iron curtain are responsible. 
he people of Russia, I am sure, want peace as sincesely and 
eeartily as we do, but they have not been allowed to know the 
acts. The iron curtain has been used to keep them in ignorance 
‘ the danger from atomic energy. 
The Russian people have not been allowed to know that our 
nd is extended in friendship. This is why I say that we must 
vreate a window in the iron curtain and through it deliver our 
message of peace and good will to the people whose minds have 
en poisoned against us. 
At present, we transmit “Voice of America” radio broadcasts 
ehind the iron curtain, but these should be called the “whisper 
# America.” We spend less money on them than we do in the 
aere advertising of cosmetics. 
'Iam confident that a bold and strenuous effort can pierce the 
in, can bring to the imprisoned Russian people the knowledge 
aat we seek to be their friends and to join hands with them amidst 
ae blessings of atomic control. But if we are to gain the ear of the 
ussian people, we must prepare a special, worth-while, dra- 
atic, and sincere message to send them. 
In a speech before the Senate, I suggested the kind of message 
hich might be sent. My suggestion is that we offer to take two- 
inirds of the money we now spend upon armaments and use it 
: ough the United Nations to help all other nations, including 
ussia, provided that all other nations would agree to dependable 
omic control and also agree to spend two-thirds of their own 
ents budgets for peace. 
Such an American offer would give visible proof that we stand 
ady to do our share—and more than our share—in the great 
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task of directing all our efforts, and particularly our efforts in the 
field of atomic energy, toward human welfare and ennoblement. 
Such an offer might prove to be the fine to a new spirit of 
codperation among the nations. 
Such an American offer might set off a world-wide and irre- 
sistible moral crusade for peace. 
The response of plain people throughout America to this speech} 
has been truly amazing. I have received thousands of letters and 
telegrams expressing strong approval. They show that Americans 
everywhere are hungry for peace and eager to support any effort} 
aimed toward peace, however bold and unconventional. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we are engaged in a desperate race to] 
fend off global disaster, with unimaginable benefits and blessings} 
as our reward if we win that race. We cannot stand still and let} 
disaster overtake us. We must act and act now through a daring 
new approach to atomic control. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator McMahon. Well, Mr. Kaltenborn, it’s been 
your business since you started your newspaper work 35 years! 
ago to analyze and appraise and sometimes criticize such plans 
as Senator McMahon has advanced. Will you give us the benefit) 
of your counsel on this proposal? Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, Dean of} 
American commentators. (Applause) 


Mr. Kaltenborn: 


I join all true lovers of peace in thanking Senator McMahon! 
for his challenging contribution to a momentous discussion. Buti 
let us not forget the important conditions that underlie his peace} 
proposals. | 

In his Senate address, he told us that we cannot be less well: 
armed than Russia. Hence, we must build the hydrogen bomb |} 

He admits that even the possession of this frightful weapon} 
cannot give us positive security. But he labors under the delusion} 
that we could live at peace with communism if the Kremlin would) 
sign some kind of an agreement to reduce arms by two-thirds. | 

His positive program has two parts: He would transform what} 
he calls the present “whisper of America” into a resounding) 
“Voice of America,” that would penetrate the iron curtain and 
sway the hearts and minds of the Russian people. Let us agree) 
that this is worth trying. He would also offer fifty billion dollars: 
at the rate of ten billion a year in return for a two-thirds reduce: 
tion in world armaments. Russia, of course, is to get her full share 
of the fifty billions if she will join. 
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| The one solid feature of this arresting McMahon proposal is 
that it seeks to reduce all armaments. It admits that to limit only 
| atomic warfare is futile. Germs, rockets, fire bombs, gasses, guided 
_ missiles can be just as deadly or destructive as atom bombs. 

| We killed more people in Tokyo in one two-hour fire raid than 
| by dropping the atom bomb on Hiroshima. Let us not be so 
foolish as to believe that the mere elimination of atomic war 
‘would give us any positive security. 

Will Russia sell us a guaranteed peace for X billion dollars? 

Would we believe her if she pretended to accept? 

Has the past taught us anything about the mentality of the 

Kremlin leaders? 
| Was the risk of war reduced when, at Teheran, we gave Russia 
Manchuria? At Yalta, when we gave her Poland? At Potsdam, 
when we gave her East Germany? 
Did we promote peace in China when we sought to appease the 
(Chinese Communists or was the risk of war reduced when we 
fought back and broke the Communist grip on Greece with 
‘4merican arms and American leadership? 

Was the risk of war reduced or increased when we withdrew 
2il military help from China, from her Nationalists, at a crucial 
sioment because their government refused to share power with 
Communism? 

Was the risk of war increased or reduced when we broke the 
farvation blockade of Berlin by a proud demonstration of 
“merican air power? 

If we buy off the Russians now, will they stay bought? 

If we finally get an agreement by letting Russia whip us into 
nore and more concessions, have we secured something that 
eally binds the Kremlin? 

Do Communists ever keep an oath, pledge, treaty, or agreement 
when they wish to break it? 

As Senator McMahon told the Senate, an ineffective agreement 
s worse than no agreement at all. Look at Russia’s record in the 
Jnited Nations. Over a four-year period, she has vetoed every 
onstructive proposal. 

No, you can’t buy peace from the Soviet Union, But we need 
‘ot despair. We are strong and growing stronger. We have brought 
he major Atlantic powers into a pact of peace. That pact can 
e expanded to include other powers. 

We are now providing the democratic powers with arms to halt 
gression, We have rescued them from postwar depressions 
arough the Marshall Plan. All the Communist powers, including 
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Russia, were invited to share the benefits of the Marshall Plan. 
They can do so tomorrow if Russia has a change of heart. 

I would have no objection to asking Russia once more if she} 
wants to participate with us in European reconstruction, but wey 
know from bitter experience that, in dealing with the Kremlin] 
autocrats, we have only postponed peace by being too eager to 
buy peace. Yet, we have advanced the cause of peace whenever) 
and wherever we showed ourselves prepared to fight for it. 

Let us always be ready to lead the way whenever a new chance} 
for peace is open, but let us always remain strong in arms, strongi 
in allies among the world’s free peoples, strong in generous dealing} 
with those who need our help, and above all, strong in the justicel 
of our cause—the defense of human freedom against those who 
challenge it. (Applause) 


Mederator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Kaltenborn, Well, Senator McMahon, you can’t 
answer all the editorial comments on your plan, but here is Mr. 
Kaltenborn who has laid himself open to your questions, Senator] 
McMahon. 

Senator McMahon: Well, I would like first, Mr. Denny, to com-| 
ment on the theme that seems to run through Mr. Kaltenborn’s| 
remarks that I suggested that we offer a bribe to the Russians. 

Now I contend, of course, that I didn’t do any such thing. There} 
were some editorial writers, a few of them, in fact I know, that 
wrote that headline who hadn’t even read the speech. : 

Now what is the definition of a bribe? I looked in the dictionary, 
for it the other day and it says “a bribe is a price or a gift given) 
to corrupt the conduct of a person in a position of trust.” I didn’{] 
know that I had suggested anything to corrupt the Kremlin} 
(Laughter) 

Mr. Denny: It might be a good thing if you did, Senator'| 
(Laughter) 

Senator McMahon: Well, if you would define corruption as the 
effort to get them to see some reason, it would be an unusual usé. 
of the word, but then I would agree with you. But, frankly, you 
see what I have suggested, I believe, is evidence to all of the 
world as to what we really intend—what is in our hearts. There 
is no bribe in that, no more than when we offered the Marshal’ 
Plan to the whole world. Was that denominated as a bribe? 

In any international agreement when offers are made from on¢ 
nation to another or one nation to the world—take the ill- a 
Kellogg-Briand Pact — was that a bribe that we gave to one 
another when we pledged our words that aggression should be 
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outlawed? Of course, it was broken, but that you would hardly 
denominate—the offer that was made—as a bribe. 

| Don’t you see, too, Mr. Kaltenborn, that in addition to that, I 
‘suggested that the Russians put their two-thirds. into a common 
ipot to be put into the United Nations fund for the purpose of 
doing what? For the purpose of advancing mankind’s welfare: 
\for the purpose of—through this great agency which we could 
imake to live—bringing hope, and bringing bread to men every- 
‘where—bringing that instead of destruction. Do you want me to 
continue to comment, or shall I give Mr. Kaltenborn a chance? 
_ Mr. Denny: I think we’d better give Mr. Kaltenborn a chance, 
and then these people out here in the audience are ready to hop— 
hop on both of you. 

_ Senator McMahon: Fine, fine. 

| Mr. Denny: Thank you, very much, Senator. Mr. Kaltenborn. 
_ Mr. Kaltenborn: Well, obviously, Senator, I am not afraid that 
you're going to corrupt the masters of the Kremlin. I am afraid 
‘hat you are going to corrupt the American people into believing 
hat when the Kremlin, perhaps, responds to some sort of an appeal 
hat that means that we’ve gotten anywhere. 

What I tried to point out was that, on the basis of our experience, 
we cannot rely on what the Kremlin says. We can only rely on 
what the Kremlin does, and we must judge that by what the 
Zeemlin has done. 

Now if you honestly believe that the Kremlin will agree to 
educe its entire armament by two-thirds and keep it reduced, 
well, you believe something that I don’t believe and that I hope 
u couldn’t persuade the American people to believe. (Applause) 
. Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Kaltenborn. The Senator has a 
‘2joinder here for just a moment. 

‘ Senator McMahon: Mr. Kaltenborn, I think it would be very 
finfortunate if we should confuse the scheme for the reduction 
§? armaments with mere written pieces of paper. I am not so 
faive—and I’m sure that the American people do not believe that 
kam—that I would take the Kremlin’s word for anything. That 
}} why I suggested that we should condition the proposal which I 
fade upon the Kremlin agreeing to a control plan that would have 
4: its basis an inspection system—an inspection system which 
ould serve the value of letting us know when a fire was going 
y start. 

WThis way, we are going to spend all our time watching for a fire 
}) break out and spending all of our efforts to do it, too. 
o, I am for a self-policing agreement which is the only kind 
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of an agreement that the Russians, of course, can be trusted with) 

(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator McMahon. Now, while we vl 
ready for our question period, here’s a message for our Tow 

Hal! listeners. 


‘My Kid Brother” 


— Philadelphia Tnauiny 

\) 

Announcer: Well, friends, there you have the basic argument} 
and in a few moments we'll take the questions from the repré| 
sentative Town Hall audience. i 
| 
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Wouldn’t you like to have copies of the two speeches, as well 
as the questions and answers to follow? All of this will be avail- 
able in our Town Meeting Bulletin which is published each week 
for your convenience at the nominal price of ten cents. Why not 
try a sample subscription for the next eleven consecutive issues 
for a dollar? Slip a dollar into an envelope together with your 
name and address, and send it to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 

Or, if you’d like to have these bulletins come to you for an 
entire year so that you may have a permanent record of these 
eetings, send $4.50. 

In case you want only a copy of tonight’s discussion, enclose 
en cents in coin, not stamps, and allow about two weeks for 
felivery. 

| If you have an opinion on tonight’s discussion, let us have it 
wnen you send in your order. This is your Town Meeting. We 
-elcome your suggestions. 

_ Now our Town Meeting audience is ready with their questions, 
ie for our question period, we return you to Mr. Denny. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. We start tonight in the balcony. Yes‘) 

Lady: Mr. Kaltenborn. Considering the hydrogen bomb era} 
how do you think a world government will finally be achieved ‘} 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Madam, I don’t think that we are yet in é 
hydrogen bomb era, because the President has only authorize 
the attempt to build one. We don’t know whether it can be built} 
Presumably, after a period of years, it can, but many things may) 
happen in the interval. As for world government, that is a noblii 
ideal, but I believe in working toward it by a step-by-step proces 
beginning with the United Nations. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman over here. } 

Man: Mr. Denny, I was going to tell you that I find myself in J 
tough spot. J intended to ask my question of the Honorable Senato 
McMahon but I quite agree with him, so I want to change m} 
question to Mr. Kaltenborn if I may. . 

Mr. Denny: All right. Go ahead. 

Man: Mr. Kaltenborn. When we will adopt the philosophy o 
a great American son, Wendell Willkie’s One World and a unite} 
World Federalist government, will that be the solution to peac/ 
in a hydrogen bomb world? 

Mr. Denny: Now, that’s the question the lady just asked. I ashe 
you not to repeat questions that have already been asked. Than} 
you, very much. We take this lady here. 

Lady: Senator McMahon, would you be willing to reeommenc 
sir, that your daring fifty- Pilon: dollar aid-to-peace program b/ 
cleared through and managed by the United Nations? If so, jus} 
how? 
Senator McMahon: I steered! that the fund be administere! 
by the United Nations. You say it’s a daring plan. Perhaps it # 
unorthodox, but, of course, so are atomic bombs and so more s' 
are hydrogen bombs. ! 

I'd like to point out to you that fifty billion dollars is a ver’ 
small proportion of the amount of money that the last war cos 
the United States. That is reliably estimated to be in excess of ony 
trillion dollars. (Applause) 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. Now the gentleman on the aisle heri 

Man: Now that science is finally shaping world policy, with th 
promise of atomic chain reaction and radioactive poisoning of a 
of us, my question for Mr. Kaltenborn is as follows: Would nc 
ultimate peace be served with the construction of a bomb th: 
would wipe out, with mathematical certainty, the aggressor an 
his victim elke? | 
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THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


BRIEN McMAHON—Senator McMahon, a Democrat from Con- 
necticut, is chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy and a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Born in Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1903, he has an A.B. degree 
from Fordham University and an LL.B. from Yale. From 1927 
until 1933, he practiced law in Norwalk. He then became judge 

| of the City Court of Norwalk. From 1933 to 1935, he was also 

special assistant to the U. S. Attorney General. He was acting 

assistant during 1935-36. He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1944. 


| HANS V. KALTENBORN— Dean of radio commentators, H. V. Kal- 
tenborn made his first news broadcast in 1922. Born in Milwaukee, 
| Wisconsin, Mr. Kaltenborn was graduated from Harvard in 1909 
| with an A.B. cum laude. Since then, he has received several hon- 
| orary degrees. For twenty years, 1910-1930, he was associated 
| with the Brooklyn Eagle. In 1930, he left the Eagle for WABC, 
| key station for the Columbia network. Since 1940, he has been 
with the National Broadcasting Company. Mr. Kaltenborn has 
_ been radio reporter for many political conventions, League of 
Nations sessions, Pan American Peace Conferences, and the like. 
His honors and citations for meritorious radio reporting are too 
numerous to mention. He was awarded a gold plaque for the 
best foreign radio reporting, covering the Spanish front in 1936, 
when he made possible the first radio transmission of artillery 
and machine-gun fire during actual combat. Mr. Kaltenborn is 
the author of several books and many magazine articles. Among 
iis books are We Look at the World, Kaltenborn Edits the News, 
‘and I Broadcast the Crisis. Mr. Kaltenborn, who has traveled 
' widely, has a knowledge of several foreign languages, including 
. French, German, and Italian. 


r. Denny: Devastating. An interesting idea, from a young man. 
Mr. Kaltenborn: The young man makes assumptions on the basis 
some of the scare talk that we’ve had from some of our scientists. 
m beginning to suspect that some of them are pacifists, Scien- 
"s are notoriously poor in appraising the realities of any 
itical situation. ; 

§. am not apprehensive concerning the extinction of the human 
tke. I do not believe that anything that man can possibly produce 
Wile any of us here are alive would suffice to extinguish the 
#man race, It has survived many catastrophes and many inven- 

as, 

Jon’t be so sardonic, sarcastic, satiric, and susceptible. (Laugh- 
hand applause) 

Wr. Denny: That ad lib remark comes only from a seasoned 
umentator. I see in the audience a distinguished veteran of the 
war, who helped to win the last war in the Navy, Admiral 
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Zacharias who has a question for Senator McMahon. Admitay 


Zacharias. 


Admiral Zacharias: Senator McMahon. In 1946, we offered thd 
Russians ten billion dollars for peaceful pursuits. Again, in 1947 
we offered them the Marshall Plan. Why do you assume that they 
will be Susceptible to the proposals today? 

Senator McMahon: Admiral Zacharias, I am not sure that they 
would be. The past incidents that you allude to would certainly 
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indicate that they probably would not. But as long as there is a 
chance that the latest demonstration of the advancement of atomic 
science is what it is—even if there is only a two per cent chance 
that they would change and come into such an agreement as I have 
fe bosed tt is our moral duty to offer it. And don’t forget when 
we’re offering it, we’re offering it, too, to all the rest of mankind. 
We have a deanite stake in eal fhe rest of the world thinks. 
[hat is not only our moral duty, but, believe me, it is one way 
“0 raise up the moral host of decent men everywhere against 
oeople who will continue to give undoubted and indisputable 
vidence that what they intend is not peace but war. (Applause) 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. The lady in the center aisle. 

Lady: Mr. Kaltenborn. Would not news commentators be mak- 
g a real contribution to peace if they employed less national 
jas and more international perspective in their reporting? 
‘Applause) 

Mr. Denny: That’s slightly off the subject tonight, Mr. Kalten- 
rn, but I think on the grounds of personal privilege you might 
iswer it. 

.Mr. Kaltenborn: The applause of the audience has given the 
sswer with which I agree. I think that very often we are blinded 
v national prejudice in our comment. However, in an era when 
ic Nation is engaged in a cold war, it behooves us to guide our 
tion in such a way that it is not blinded by international 
ealism, but that it holds to the practical realities. In this world 
“maments are practical, they are necessary, and it is on the basis 
_ strength that we can progress toward peace. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Kaltenborn. Senator McMahon. 
Senator McMahon: I have, as a member of the United States 
nate, voted for every single measure to arm America, but I 
fLow that arms, no matter how great they are, or atomic bombs 
‘nnot be as effective against the Kremlin as the moral force of 
2 united decency of the world can be against those walls. 
elieve me, if we can get to the Russian people, which we can 
|. and if we get the rest of mankind in agreement, the Russians 
ll not be able to turn loose any power against us. 

Yes, I am for two kinds of strength. I am for armed strength— 
ns—but I am also for the ideal, because wars still start in the 
ads of men and not in their hands. (Applause) 

r. Denny: Thank you, Senator McMahon and Mr. Kaltenborn 
) your helpful advice on tonight’s subject. 

dow, in just a moment, I’ll tell you about our subject and 
akers for next week. 

nnouncer: Tonight we want to welcome another new sponsor 
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to our Town Hall family. It is the Klein Iron and Metal Works} 
of Columbia, South Carolina. This well-known industry joins a 
distinguished group of newspapers, banks, department stores 
automobile dealers, and other retail business firms which sponso 

America’s Town Meeting locally. 

At this moment, in the cities where Town Meeting is sponsored 
the local announcers are giving their messages to millions off 
listeners in these localities. The local sponsors pay only the loca} 
station for the time, plus a small program fee which comes 
Town Hall to help maintain Town Meeting. 

It’s good business, and it’s economical to sponsor this top prestigg) 
program in your community. You may ask any of our loca 
sponsors who have been with us from one to three years. 

Why not call your local ABC station manager tomorrow? Hq 
will show you how you can use local sponsorship of Town Meeting) 
to great advantage. 

Now to tell you about next week’s program, here is Mr, Denn 

Mr. Denny: It has been said that the movies constitute the mos} 
powerful single influence on the lives and habits of Americang} 
This may or may not be true, but when we talk about Americaw 
movies, every American is sufficiently familiar with those moviejf 
to have an opinion on next week’s subject, “Do Our Movie} 
Abroad Speak for America?” | 

Eric Johnston, able spokesman and president of the Motio 
Picture Association of America, inc., says that they do. Normay 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, says thal 
they do not. 

If you live in the metropolitan New York area or are plannin} 
to visit New York at about this time and would like to attend thi 
broadcast, we’ll be happy to send you tickets. Just write to us 4 
Town Hall, New York 18, New York, and plan to be with us nex} 
week and every week at the sound of the crier’s bell. | 
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